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straws. Next, leaving two hundred thousand unfortunate people without shelter
in a flooding rain, the scourge appeared to seek out more serious adversaries.
Battering against the heavy massive edifices of the European town, its furious
gusts burst the walls with the power of a thousand battering-rams, overthrowing
porticos and colonnades, twisting the iron balconies, and carrying off the roofs.
Then, at the moment when the trembling population had given up all hope of
safety, the phenomenon suddenly disappeared, calm was restored, and the poor
town was safe. But at what a price! Two hundred vessels lost or smashed;
hundreds of palaces overthrown; thousands of huts destroyed; and, what was far
more terrible than the millions represented by these disasters, twenty thousand
dead bodies lay in the city, and a hundred thousand in the neighbouring plains;
on all sides villages swept away, and harvests destroyed over the whole extent of
Lower Bengal.

If this cyclone were but an accident, and an isolated occurrence, it might not
be so grave a matter after all; but not a year passes in which tempests less
tremendous, but not less alarming than 4;his one, do not burst over the town.
There is no concealing the fact that Calcutta lies in the track of these phenomena,
and that it is doomed to fall a victim to their attacks, just like so many other
towns whose ruins cover the swamps of the Sunderbund.

During my stay at Calcutta I witnessed onei of these cyclones, of lesser
violence.    Since the previous evening the barometers had undergone tolerably
sharp oscillations, and  at one o'clock in the afternoon the sky, in which a
brilliant sun had shone since the morning, became overcast with clouds with
astonishing rapidity.    I was on the Esplanade, and immediately on these first
symptoms became aware of a great movement in the roadstead; the vessels were
lowering their topgallant masts and yards, and seemed to be getting ready for a
struggle.    Suddenly, on looking round me, I saw every one taking to flight, and
running as though pursued by some enemy.    Nevertheless, the air was still
calm; and I could scarcely understand this panic, when at the extreme end of the
Esplanade, on the side of Fort William, I distinguished a sort of cloud of greyish
dust, which advanced sweeping along the ground with rapidity.    I took to running
in my turn, and with a certain degree of alarm, for I all at once found myself
absolutely alone in the vast plain, and I had to cross over several hundred yards
before I could reach shelter of houses.    I was on the point of gaining one when
I heard cries behind me; and, turning round, at ten paces off I saw ft palanquin
set down in the middle of the road; the porters had run away, and abandoned a
poor English lady, who in her fright did not know how to get out of her vehicle.
At'the moment that I was about to render her assistance the dust overtook us; I
felt myself enveloped and pressed by an invisible and irresistible force; then my feet
left the ground, and I fell to the earth.    When I half raised myself the dust had
disappeared, but the rain was falling in torrents, and the wind blew with a violence
which prevented me from standing upright.   The poor lady happily had suceeded
in getting out of her palanquin, which the whirlwind dashed against the balus-
trade of the Esplanade, and she lay on the ground much frightened.   I succeeded
in approaching her, half dragging myself along in a ver^ridictdous posture; and
when I had raised her, we were able, by mutual help, to reach the Hdtel Gallais,
which was in a neighbouring street.    I had a great deal of trouble in getting
them to open to us, for all the doors and windows had been carefully barricaded.